THE RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION

centres of association, other means of uniting together.
However imperfectly we began to seize upon them
and try to use them, our life in the nineteenth century
was a weak and feeble life. It had no ideals, no mighty
impulses behind to drive or uplift it. It was bewildered
and broken by the forces that came upon it; it did not
know how to move and in what direction to move. It
tried to take whatever it could from the life of the
rulers. It strove to take their political associations and
develop that principle of association. But our political
associations had a feeble life bound together only by a
few common interests which by ineffective means they
tried   to   establish   or   protect. Political   association
among us led to very little action, for it was an associa-
tion which looked mainly to others for help and did
not look  to  the  sources  of strength  within. These
and other kinds of associations which we then tried
to form tended mainly in one direction. They were
institutions for the exchange of thought, associations
for the spread of knowledge, by which we instinctively
but imperfectly tried to encourage and express the
growing idea that was within us. This was the one
real value of most of our political associations. Then
there  came the  flood  of national life,   the  mighty
awakening which appeared first in Bengal. The prin-
ciple of association began to take a new form, it
began to assume a new life. It no longer remained a
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